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which will do away with the uncertainty and irregularity 
now attending the effort to furnish honest laborers, tem- 
porarily thrown out of employment, with the opportunity 
of gaining a support, for the time being, for themselves 
and families. It ought not to be impossible for one of 
our American Commonwealths to furnish all its honest 
laboring men with sufficient work the year round. 

A monster petition in behalf of a governmental road 
department was presented to the Senate on December 
20th. The petition, which originated with A. A. Pope of 
Boston, was 1400 yards long and was signed by the Gov- 
ernors of seventeen States and by many prominent men 
all over the country. It took Senator Hoar and several 
employees of the Senate to present the petition. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



To The Advocate of Peace : 

As a sincere believer in the gospel of peace I welcome 
the efforts of The Advocate op Peace, but being also a 
lover of the truth, and of fair dealing with all men, I 
regret to see the partiality shown in the reference to Euro- 
pean armaments for war, as appears from the following : 

Section five of the Resolutions adopted by the Chicago 
Peace Congress expresses satisfaction at the growth of 
peace sentiments, as evidenced * * * and by the 
nearly victorious vote cast, in the late German elections, 
against the further increase of armaments, etc., etc. 

This is entirely in harmony with the palpably unjust 
attitude assumed by almost the entire American Press as 
to the armaments of Germany. No one asks why Ger- 
many keeps up her army ; no one scarcely more than 
alludes to the unheard of efforts of France in that direc- 
tion, or of Russia, etc. 

And yet, in the speech by Hon. Josiah Quincy, pub- 
lished on page 198, etc., of this year's Advocate, we read 
that France keeps up an army of 560,000 men on a peace 
footing, while Germany, even with her recent increase, 
and though she contains ten millions more of people, 
maintains only 547,000 men. 

In all soberness, must we be so blind in our prejudices 
as to excuse everything on one side, and lay all blame to 
the other? 

Has history no lessons for us ? 

When has Germany ever assailed France? 

How many times has France assailed Germany ? 

Germany's safety is in her unity which France tried 
her best to prevent, and in her army. She has not the 
Atlantic and Pyrenees to protect her on three sides as 
France has. France was never disturbed in her internal 
changes. No one is an enemy of her Republican form of 
government due, it must not be forgotten, to the German 
armies in 1870, and yet she arms and arms, and burdens 
her people beyond any precedent. And no one holds her 
up as an example — on the contrary, the country that 
acts in absolute self defence is blamed, and that has always 
been most anxious to welcome the principle of arbitra- 
tion. 



Germany would only too gladly disarm. No one who 
knows the country can doubt for a moment that there 
exists nowhere a more peaceable people. But, it is said, 
there is the fact that Germany took from France two of 
her provinces. Very true. And if Germany had not taken 
them, it is morally certain that France would long since 
have been at the throat of Germany again, for it is the 
military vanity of France, and her greed for land that 
account for her wars, and with Strassburg and Metz in 
her possession her chances were considered good. His- 
tory proves that on a thousand pages. 

Peace in 1871, to be durable, had to be based on the 
cession of a line of defence such as the Vosges mountains 
and the two strongholds Metz and Strassburg. Any one 
fair enough to place himself in the position of Germany 
will understand this. It is the duty of the German gov- 
ernment to protect its people. The conditions are not 
those of sea-girt England, or of these United States. We 
have no enemy strong enough to make an army necessary. 
That is the only reason why we have no large army. 
When we needed an army we raised one largely by con- 
scription (drafting) also, not merely by volunteers. One 
fact more. Since 1815 Prussia-Germany has been en- 
gaged in war for not more than twelve months all told. 
No other great country has such a record. 
Respectfully, 

C. A. Eggert. 

Vanderbilt University, Dec. 1, 1893. 



Mr. Editor — I write from Menton, France, where I 
see daily the horrors of war in time of peace. This point 
is on the borders of Italy, where between it and France 
is a great gulf fixed. This is an impassible boundary, 
save by a bridge one hundred and thirty feet long and 
nearly as far above the little water course. It would 
seem unnecessary to defend this dividing line by infantry, 
as it seems impossible for a human being to climb up, or 
to creep down to the beach. On a mountain side, in 
range of the road, is planted a battery, from which a ball 
or bomb can destroy the bridge. And yet, in this city is 
concentrated a large force of conscripts, from sunny vil- 
lages, fertile plains and mountain sides, where they lived 
happily with kindred and friends. This is horrible sla- 
very. These conscripts are worked at drill, over moun- 
tains at a rapid gait, more exhausting than any field 
service. Their dress is of material cheap and strong, and 
their fare probably as coarse as their dress. 

I am reminded of the centuries of similar suffering, not 
alone of poor conscripts, but of noble knights of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, who leaving their castles 
in England, France and Germany wandered down by 
the border, by this Riviera and along these shores ; many 
of them roasting in their coats of mail by the intense heat 
of the sun, and marking the road through sunny France 
and Italy by skeletons in armor. How few of these 
returned from the Holy Land ! 

For centuries after, the few inhabitants of this beauti- 
ful land were raided by pirates, so that they were obliged 
to build their hamlets far up on the mountain side. These 
old, strongly built stone structures are still inhabited by 
very poor and honest people, who gain a scanty subsist- 
ence by picking the olives that fall from trees that have 
yielded fruit for a thousand years. 

Finally, down to the commencement of this century, 
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there came over these mountains that most terrible of all 
tyrants, the great Napoleon, bringing in his train the 
youth, the hope of France, to leave them dead or dis- 
abled on the battlefields of Italy. It has taken eighty 
years for the world to become disabused of the belief that 
he was really a great man. We know that he was a sel- 
fish tyrant. 

But these calamities have passed, and the poor 
peasants are enjoying peace. Is this to be broken by 
modern warfare, by slaughter on sea and on laud ? 

And our happy land is being deluded by the example 
of Europe, and we are expending millions on ships of 
war to meet an ene"my who has not appeared and probably 
will not appear. 

Forty years ago it was customary in Texas to carry fire- 
arms. If one had asked a citizen why he did so, he 
would answer that he must protect himself against his 
neighbor. But when a law was passed forbidding the 
wearing of fire-arms, they laid aside their weapons and 
since life lias been more secure. 

If some high power could oblige all Europe to disarm, 
the result would be universal prosperity and freedom from 
military despotism. w. r. h. 



NEW BOOKS. 



Wiluam Jay and the Abolition op Slavery. By 

Bayard Tuckerman. Preface by John Jay. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Company. 

This book will be read with interest and instruction by 
those desirous to know intimately the history of the great 
anti-slavery movement in this country. Mr. Tuckerman 
has succeeded in condensing into a short space the lead- 
ing facts of Judge Jay's work for freedom, without 
making the story dry and lifeless. William Jay was one 
of the few men of position who joined the anti-slavery 
cause in its early days, and his intelligence and wisdom 
did much to give it strength and credit with the thinking 
classes. In later years he was one of the truest and 
wisest supporters of Charles Sumner and others in the 
great constitutional straggle against slavery. 

In his philanthropic tendencies, Jay was early at- 
tracted to the peace cause and the organized system of 
international arbitration was really orignated by him. 
In 1841 he wrote a pamphlet entitled "War and Peace : 
the Evils of the First and a Plan for Preserving the Last." 
This was published in London in 1842. His plan was 
that a stipulation should be made in every treaty that 
future international differences should first be referred to 
arbitration. This scheme was at once taken up by the 
Peace Societies and approved by the Peace Congresses of 
Brussels, Paris and London in 1848, 1849 and 1857. It 
was recommended by Protocol No. 23 of the Congress 
of Paris in 1856, at the close of the Crimean War, and was 
thus unanimously adopted by the plenipotentiaries of 
France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia 
and Turkey. Arbitral clauses have since that time been 
introduced into many treaties, and this prior agreement 
to settle possible disagreements by arbitration has not 
only had the beneficent effect of securing the peaceable 
adjustment of differences but has had the still more valu- 
able result of preventing differences from arising. 

One of Judge Jay's important services to the cause of 
peace was his "Review of the Mexican War," in which 



he pointed out with great vigor the folly and wickedness 
of that enterprise. This book was called out by an offer 
of a prize by the American Peace Society for the best 
essay on the subject. In 1843 he became one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society and in 1848, its President. 
This position he held for ten years, during which time in 
addresses and written articles he sought earnestly to pro- 
mote the cause of human brotherhood. On resigning the 
Presidency of the American Peace Society, on account 
of ill health, in 1858 he wrote the following admirable 
words : 

" While thus severing my official connection with the 
Society, permit me to embrace the opportunity to express 
my unabated interest in the cause of peace, and my 
increasing conviction of the folly, the guilt and the misery 
of war. Of all popular delusions, that which regards 
military preparation as conducive to national tranquillity 
is the most groundless and the most mischievous. All 
history bears testimony to the fact that the nations which 
enjoy most peace are such as are most defenceless ; while 
those who drink deepest of the bloody cup are those whose 
power both prompts and invites aggression. It is a sad 
mistake that the sword is the great instrument of liberty. 
It is most frequently wielded in behalf of tyranny and 
oppression. Civil rights are seldom acquired by force, 
but generally by passive resistance and peaceful agitation. 
* * * May Almighty God scatter, both in this and 
other countries, the people who delight ia war ! May He 
bless and prosper the peacemakers." 

This memoir of William Jay is introduced by a preface 
by John Jay, of New York, which adds much to its inter- 
est and value. 

Un Peu Plus Tard. A Romance, by Edmond Potonie- 
Pierre. Paris : Librairie Mondaine, 9 rue de Verneuil. 

The second, sixth and seventh chapters of this work 
contain a historic account of that part of the peace move- 
ment constituting the connection between the peace Con- 
gresses of 1847-52 and the agitation carried on by the 
friends of peace in 1867. We commend the work to the 
attention of • students of the history of the peace move 
ment. 

The Futcre of Silver. By Edward Suess, Professor of 
Geology at the University of Vienna, Austria. Trans- 
lated by Robert Stein of the United States Geological 
Survey. Published by the United States Senate Com- 
mittee onFinance. Washington : Government Printing 
Office. 
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The Edition of the Report of the Chicago Peace 
Congress which we are about to publish will be lim- 
ited. It would be well, therefore, for those who -wish 
a copy of the Report to send in their ordeu at once. 



"Do not hurt the feelings of others by saying sharp sar- 
castic things. It is better to dispense with that question- 
able reputation of being smart than merit one of cruelty." 
— Phillips Brooks. 



